


PER 

To Perk. v. n. [from perch. Skinner.] To hold up the head 
with an a fleeted briflenefs. 

If you think it a difgrace, 

That Edward’s mils thus perks it in your face, 

To fee a piece of failing fiefh and blood. 

Let the modeft matrons of the town 

Come here in crouds, and flare the {trumpet down. Pope. 

To Perk. v. a. To drefs ; to prank. 

’Tis better to be lowly born, 

And range with humble livers in content. 

Than to be perk'd up in a glift’ring grief. 

And wear a golden forrow. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Perk. adj. Pert ; brifk; airy. Obfolete. 

My ragged ronts 

Wont in the wind, and wag their wriggle tails, 

Pcark as a peacock, but nought avails. Spcnfer. 

Pe'rlous. adj. [from perilous.'] Dangerous; full of hazard. 

A perious paflage lies. 

Where many maremaids haunt, making falfe melodies. 

Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 

Late he far’d 

In Phsedria’s fleet bark over the perious {hard. Fa. Queen. 

Pe'rmagy. n.f. A little Turkilh boot. Diet. 

Pe'rmanence. \n.f. [from permanent.] Duration; confi- 

Pe'kmanency. S ftency; continuance in the fame ftate ; laffc- 
ingnefs. 

Salt, they fay, is the bafts of folidity and permanency in 
compound bodies, without which the other four elements 
might be varioufly blended together, but would remain im- 
compafted. Boyle. 

Shall I difpute whether there be any fuch material being 
that hath fuch a permanence or fixednefs in being. Hale. 

From the permanency and immutability of nature hitherto, 
they argued its permanency and immutability for the future. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Such a pundtum to our conceptions is almort equivalent to 
permanency and reft. Bentley. 

PE'RMANENT. adj. [ permanent , Fr. permanens, Lat.] Du¬ 
rable ; not decaying; unchanged. 

If the authority of the maker do prove unchangeablencfs 
in the laws which God hath made, then muft all laws which 
he hath made be neceflarily forever permanent, though they 
be but of circumftance only. Hooker, b. iii. f. io. 

That eternal duration fhould be at once, is utterly uncon¬ 
ceivable, and that one permanent inftant {hould be commen- 
furate or rather equal to all fucceffions of ages. More. 

Pure and unchang’d, and needing no defence 
From fins, as did my frailer innocence; 

Their joy fincere, and with no more forrow mixt, 

Eternity ftands permanent and fixt. Dryden. 

Permanently, adv. [from permanent.} Durably; laftingly. 
It does, like a compadf or confiftent body, deny to mingle 
permanently with the contiguous liquor. Boyle. 

Perma'nsion. n.f. [from permaneo , Lat.] Continuance. 

Although we allow,that hares may exchange their fex fome- 
times, yet not in that viciflitude it is prefumed ; from female 
unto male, and from male to female again, and fo in a circle 
without a permanfton in cither. Brown's Vulgar Err ours. 

Pe rmeable, adj. [from permeo , Lat.] Such as may be 
parted through. 

The pores of a bladder are not eafily permeable by air. Boyle. 

To PE'RMEATE. v. a. [permeo, Lat.] To pafs through. 
This heat evaporates and elevates the water of the abyfs, 
pervading not only the Allures, but the very bodies of the 
ftiata, permeating the interlaces of the fand or other matter 
whereof they confift. JVoodwartTs Natural Hi/lory. 

Pe'rmeant. adj. [ permeans, Lat.] Parting through. 

It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of the permeant 
parts at the mouths of the meferaicks. Brown. 

Permea'tioN. n. f. [from permeate.] The a£t of parting 
through. , 

Permi scible. adj. [from permifeeo, Lat.] Such as maybe 
miri&led. 

Permissible, adj, [permijfus, Lat.] What may be per- 
mitted. A . 

Permission, n.f. [permiffion, hr. permtffus , Lat.J Allow¬ 
ance ; grant of liberty. 

With thy permijfioil then, and thus forewarn’d. 

The willinger I go. Milton. 

You have given me vour permiffion for this addrels, and en¬ 
couraged nic by your pcrulal and approbation. Dryden. 

PERMISSIVE, adj. [from permitto, Latin.] 

i. Granting libeity, not favour; not hindering, though not 
approving. 

We bid this be done. 

When evil deeds have their permiffive pafs. 

And not the punilhment. Shakefp. Meafure for Meafure. 

Hypocrily, the only evil that walks 
Invifible, except to God alone 

By his permiffive will, through heav’n and earth. Milton. 

Granted; differed without hindrance; not authorifed or fa- 

' °If this doth authorife ufury, which before was hot permiffive, 
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it is better to mitigate ufury by declaration, than to fuffer it 
to rage by connivance. /’icon's Ejfo, 

I bus I embolden’d fpake, and freedom us’d 
Permijfive, and acceptance found. Milton's Par Ua 
Clad ‘ 

With what permiffive glory fince his fall 
Was left him, or falfe glitter. Milton's Par. Loll 

Permi ssively. adv. [from pcrmijfive.] By bare allowance" 
without hindrance. 

As to a war for the propagation of the chriftian faith I 
would be glad to hear fpoken concerning the lawfulnefs, not 
only permijffively, but whether it be not obligatory to chriftian 
princes to defign it. Bacon’s Holy War. 

Permi stion. n.f. [permijlus, Lat.] The a<ft of mixing 

To PE'RMIT. v. a. [permitto, Lat. permettre, Fr.] ° 

1. To allow without command. 

What things God doth neither command nor forbid, the 
fame he permitteth with approbation either to be done or left 
undone. Hooker, b. ii, f ^ 

2. To fuffer, without authorifing or approving. 

3. To allow ; to fuffer. 

Women keep fdence in the churches; for it is not per¬ 
mitted unto them to fpeak. 1 Corinthians xiv. 34. 

Ye gliding ghofts, permit me to relate 
The myftick wonders of your filent ftate. Dryden. 

Age oppreffes us by the fame degrees that it inftrucls us, 
and permits not that our mortal members, which are frozen 
with our years, fhould retain the vigour of our youth. Dryden. 

We fhould not permit an allowed, pofiible, great and 
weighty good to flip out of our thoughts, without leaving 
any relirth, any defire of itfelf there. Locke. 

After men have acquired as much as the laws permit them, 
they have nothing to do but to take care of the publick. Swift. 

4. To give up ; to refign. 

Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou liv’ft, 

Live well; how long, how lhort, permit to heav’n. Milton. 
If the courfe of truth be permitted unto itfelf, it cannot 
efcape many errours. Brown's Vidgar Errours. 

To the gods permit the reft. Dryden. 

Whate’r can urge ambitious youth to fight, 

She pompoufly difplays before their fight; 

Laws, empire, all permitted to the fword. Dryden. 

Let us not aggravate our forrows, 

But to the gods permit th’ event of things. Addifon's Cato. 

Permi't. n.f A written permiflion from an officer for tranf- 
porting of goods from place to place, fhowing the duty on 
them to have been paid. 

Permi'ttance. n.f [from permit.] Allowance; forbear¬ 
ance of oppofltion ; permiflion. A bad word. 

When this fyftem of air comes, by divine permittance, to 
be corrupted by poifonous acrimonious fleams, what havock 
is made in all living creatures ? Derham's Phyftco-Theologj. 

Permi xtion. n.f. [from permijlus, Lat.] The adt of ming¬ 
ling; the ftate of being mingled. 

They fell into the oppolite extremity of one nature in 
Chrift, the divine and human natures in Chrift, in their con¬ 
ceits, by permi xtion and confufion of fubftances, and of pro¬ 
perties growing into one upon their adunation. Brerewood. 

Permu tation, n. f. [ permutation , Fr. permutatio, Lat.] 
Exchange of one for another. 

A permutation of number is frequent in languages. Bentley. 
Gold and filver, by their rarity, are wonderfully fitted for 
this ufe of permutation for all forts of commodities, Lay. 

To Permu'te. v.a. [permuto, Lat. permuter, Fr.] To ex¬ 
change. 

Permu TER. n. f [permutant, Fr. from permute.] An ex¬ 
changer ; he who permutes. 

PERNI'CIOUS. adj. [perniciofus, Lat. pemicieux, Fr.] 

1. Mifchievous in the higheft degree ; deftructivc. 

To remove all out pf the church, whereat they ftew them- 
felves to be forrowful, would be, as we are perluaded, hurt¬ 
ful, if not pernicious thereunto. Hooker, b. iv. /• I<2, 

I call you fervilc minifters, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join J 
Your high engender’d battles, ’gainft a head 
So old and white as this. Shakefp. hmg Lear. 

Let this pernicious hour , 

Stand ay accurfed in the kalendar! Jf' 

2. [Pernix, Latin.] Quick. An ule which I have found oiUy 
in Milton, and which, as it produces an ambiguity, ou c 
not to be imitated. 

Part incentive reed Jlfdton. 

Provide, pernicious with one touch to fire. -r 

vi ciously, adv. [from pernicious.] Deftruflive y, 

knowledge? 


Perni 


chicvoufly ; ruinoufly. 


Some wilful wits wilfully againft their own knowie g , 
pcrnicioufy againft their own 


Afcham’s 

All the commons 

Hate him pcrnicioufy, and wifh him V nl. 

Ten fathom deep.. of 

Perni'cit*- 


Perni ciousness. h. f. [from pernicious.] 
being pernicious. 
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PeRNI'city. n. f. [from pernix.] Swiftnels; celerity. 

Others armed with hard (hells, others with prickles, the 
reft that have no fuch armature endued with great fwiftnefs 
or pernicity. Ray on the Creation. 

Perora'tion. n.f. [peroratio, Lat.] 1 The conclufion of an 
oration. 

What means this paflionate difeourfe ? 

This peroration with fuch circumftances l Shakefp. 

True woman to the laft —my peroration 
I come to fpeak in fpite of fuffocation. Smart. 

To Perpe'nd. v. a. [perpendo, Lat.] To weigh in the mind ; 
to confider attentively. 

Thus it remains and the remainder thus ; 

Perpend. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Perpend, my princefs, and give ear. Shakefp. 

Confider the different conceits of men, and duly perpend 
the imperfe&ion of their difeoveries. Brown. 

Perpe'nder. n.f. [perpigne, Fr.] A coping ftone. 

PeRPENDICLE. n.f. [perpendieule, Fr. pcrpendiculum, Lat.] 
Any thing hanging down by a ftrait line. Dift. 

PERPENDl'CULAR. adj. [perpendiculaire, Fr. perpendicularis, 
Latin.] 

1. Crofling any other line at right angles. Of two lines, if one 
be perpendicular, the other is perpendicular too. 

If in a line oblique their atoms rove. 

Or in a perpendicular they move; 

If fome advance not flower in their race. 

And fome more fwift, how could they be entangl’d. 

Blackmore. 

The angle of incidence, is that angle, which the line, de- 
feribed by the incident ray, contains with the perpendicular to 
the reflecting or refraCting furface at the point of incidence. 

Newton’s Opticks. 

2 . Cutting the horizon at right angles. 

Some define the perpendicular altitude of the higheft moun¬ 
tains to be four miles. . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Perpendi'cular. n.f. A line crofling the horizon at right 
angles. 

Though the quantity of water thus rifing and falling be 
nearly conftant as to the whole, yet it varies in the feverai 
parts of the globe; by reafon that the vapours float in the 
atmofphere, and are not reftored down again in a perpendi¬ 
cular upon the fame precife trad of land. Woodward. 

Perpendi cularly. adv. [from perpendicular.] 

1. In fuch a manner as to cut another line at right angles. 

2. In the direction of a ftrait line up and down. 

Ten marts attacht make not the altitude reach. 

Which thou haft perpendicularly fall’n. Shakefp 

Irons refrigerated North and South, not only acquire a di- 
reCtive faculty, but if cooled upright and perpendicularly, they 
will alfo obtain the fame. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

bhoot up an arrow perpendicularly from the earth, the ar¬ 
row' will return to your foot again. More 

All weights naturally move perpendicularly downward. Ray. 

Perpendicularity, n.f [from perpendicular.] The ftate 
oi being perpendicular. 

I’hc meeting of two lines is the primary effential mode or 
difference of an angle; the perpendicularity of thefe lines is 
the difference of a right angle. /Tatts’s Lovick. 

Perpe nsion. n.f [from perpend.] Confutation. Notin 

Unto reafonable perpenfions it hath no place in fome 

Tf' C pF^RPFT'T? A'TB' r Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To PERI ETRATE. v.a. [perpetro, Lat. perpetrer, Fr.] 

1. To commit; to aCt. Always in an ill f en ie. 

Hear of fuch a crime 
As tragick poets, fince the birth of time, 

Nc er feign’d a thronging audience to amaze ; 

But true and perpetrated in our days. Tate’s Juvenal 

My tender infants or my careful lire, * 

Thefe they returning will to death require, 

Wi 1 perpetrate on them the firft defign. 

And take the forfeit of their heads for mine. Dryden 

t.. rhc fore ft> which in after-times, 

fierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, 

A facred refuge made. n , 

*+ --pwwiSt 

Succefs, the mark no mortal wit, 

Dr tureft hand can always hit; 

For whatfoe’er we perpetrate. 

We do but row, we’re fleer’d by fate u j-i 

VWT*- t from unMJ] Hud ' lr ‘ a - 

*• 1 he a( -t of committing a crime. 

A defperate difeontented aflaflinate would, after the a,,*, 
ation, have honefted a meer private revenge. Wouon 

A woman, who lends an ear to a feducermav be inSnj * 

2- A bad Son 6ptrpetration of the moft aCh. Clariffh. 

ever taring; eternal with refpeCf to futurity. 
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Mine is a love, which muft perpetual be. 

If you can be fo juft as I am true. Dryden . 

2. Continual; uninterrupted; perennial. 

Within thofe banks rivers now 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. Milton. 
By the mufcular motion and perpetual flux of the liquids, 
a great part of them is thrown out of the body. Arbutbnot. 

3. Perpetual ferew. A ferew which a&s againft the teeth of a 
wheel, and continues its adtion without end. 

A perpetual ferew hath the motion of a wheel and the force 
of a ferew, being both infinite. Wilkins Math. Magick. 
Perpe tually. adv. [from perpetual.] Ccnftantly; conti¬ 
nually ; inceflantly. 

This verfe is every where founding the very thing in your 
ears ; yet the numbers are perpetually varied, fo that the fame 
founds are never repeated twice. Dryden. 

In parting from them to great diftances, doth it not grow 
denfer and denfer perpetually ; and thereby caufe the gravity 
of thofe great bodies towards one another. Newton's Opticks. 

T. he bible and common prayer book in the vulgar tongue, 
being perpetually read in churches, have proved a kind of 
ftandard for language, efpecially to.the common people. Swift. 
To PERPE TUATE. v.a. [perpetuer, Fr. perpetuo, Lat.] 

1. 1 o make perpetual; to preferve from extinction; to eter¬ 
nize. 

Medals, that are at prefent only mere curiofities, may be 
of ufe in the ordinary commerce of life, and at the fame 
time perpetuate the glories of her majefty’s reign. Addifon. 

Man cannot devife any other method fo likely to preferve 
and perpetuate the knowledge and belief of a revelation, fo 
neceflary to mankind. Forbes. 

2. To continue without certation or intermiflion. 

What is it, but a continued perpetuated voice from heaven, 
refounding for ever in our ears ! to give men no reft in their 
fins, no quiet from Chrift’s importunity, ’till they awake 
from their lethargick fleep and arife from fo mortiferous a ftate, 
and permit him to give them life. Hammond. 

Perpetua'tion. n.f [from pnpetuate.] The a<ft of making 
perpetual; inceflant continuance. 

Nounfliing hair upon the moles of the face, is the per- 
petuation of a very ancient cuftom. Brown's Vulvar Errours. 
Perpetuity, n.f [perpetuite, Fr. perpetuitas, Lat.l 

1. Duration to all futurity. ■ 

to altcr t ' ,ofe Iaws , which God for perpetuity hath 

eltablifhed, were prefumption moft intolerable. Hooker. 

Yet am I better 

Than one that’s fick o’ th’ gout, fince he had rather 

Groan fo in perpetuity , than be cur’d 

By the Cure phyfieian, death. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 

Time as long again 
Would be fill’d up with our thanks ; 

And yet we {hould, for perpetuity. 

Go hence in debt. Shakefpeare's Writer's Tale. 

Nothing wanted to his noble and hetoical intentions, but 
” which was m hi! tto ‘ c °' 

2. Exemption from intermiflion or certation 

ebtZffpSf b ^“' s again “ ° te ’ - 

3. Something of which there is no end. Holder, 

fj/jj 0f p0,tas ° for a “-right, a prelim tepaft for a 

The -ennobling property of rh. pleafure, thmacm^Ta 

ZtZrliTJJSj he that 

The lomo p J 7 „ Souths Sermons. 

1 he laws of God as well as of the land 
Abhor a perpetuity (hould Hand ; 

1* s ?**-- Popt - 

1. To difturb with doubtful notions; to J entangle - to maEe 

«-*w* 

inhis mind, he determined ,o go 

H 

Ltr of 

2. To make intricate ; to involve j to complicate. 

T . . Their way 

of dlis dre ” «»• 

wtatritghTS^- „ to*. 

our weak parts, will lie nJ ^ and too hard for 

fair view. ^ 11 to t ^ le underftanding in a 

3 - To plague; to torment; to vex A . Locke ‘ 

Chloe’s the wonder ’of hlr fex proper ‘ 

Tis well her heart is tender, * 

How m.ght fuch killing eyes perplex 
With virtue to defend he?. 7 f ' r , . „ 

10 N O- ranville. 
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